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torical area of the shire is still the basis of most local administration.
Most matters concerning the security, highways, health, or education
of people living less than a mile south of Oxford are dealt with at
Reading, and it is to Reading that these people must address them-
selves. In the same way, people living within a few miles of the
centre of Reading must address themselves for these matters to
Oxford. At first sight this would seem indefensible, yet largely
because of long tradition behind it, there is still a good deal of senti-
ment attached to the county as an historical unit; and if, as has
already been argued, local self-government means anything more
than mere decentralized administration, such considerations of senti-
ment should not be ignored.
The smallest and perhaps the most ancient unit of local govern-
ment in England is the civil parish.1 Descending from the ancient
Saxon tun or township, but shorn of many of its functions by the
Poor Law Act of 1834, it owes most of its present powers to the act
of 1894, which sought to revive the parish as a unit of local govern-
ment in rural areas. The Survey Area comprises no fewer than sixty-
six civil parishes, excluding those within the municipal boroughs which
have now lost all significance. The immense variation in the area and
population of these parishes is shown by the figures given in the
Appendix.2 Although parish boundaries have been modified to some
extent by recent legislation, for example by the Oxfordshire Review
Order, 1932, and by the Berkshire Review Order, 1934, it is clear that
they are determined by the economic influences of the past rather
than by administrative convenience. The Local Government Act,
1933, provides that parish boundaries may be reviewed by the county
council every ten years. Such alterations of boundary are not very
difficult to effect, and this flexibility in the machinery of local govern-
ment facilitates the adaptation of administration to changing social
conditions. It is particularly valuable when a new residential centre
in a rural area, in order to obtain services which its less urbanized
neighbours do not desire, is anxious to acquire the status of a separate
civil parish.
Parishes are combined for a good many purposes, mainly sanitary,
into rural or urban districts. The rural district councils are to a
considerable extent federations of parishes grouped for administra-
tive convenience and have no good claim to be regarded as real
communities. As a rule, each parish is represented as such upon the
rural district council, and the works carried out for the benefit of
each parish are in the main charged upon the parish which benefits
1 Not every ecclesiastical parish is a civil parish.        2 See Appendix I, note 32.